Imperialism in the country, or that the inevitable Budget casts its shadow
before it? These are not motives which statesmen can frankly avow.
If the country should swing from the exaggeration of one view to the
exaggeration of its opposite it will be their business to hold the more
firmly the doctrine which they conceive to be sound and true.

Let us look back for a moment over the history of this Sudan affair.
Three years ago the Opposition protested against an expedition which,
as explained by the Government, was starting for no particular goal
and for no defined object.   Many of us, while making that protest,
expressly declared that if the Government would say frankly that their
intention was to recover the Sudan we should not oppose them.  The
Liberal Party, as it seemed to us, had a responsibility for the fate of
that region which expressly deterred it from opposing an effort to undo*
the past.  What has happened since?   The Government have advanced
into the Sudan; the operation has proved easier and speedier than most
of us expected. There is not in the whole country anyone who counsels'
a retreat.   But, say Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney, it is a big, serious
and in some ways unprecedented task that you are undertaking.   No
doubt it is, and it must be taken seriously and conscientiously, but do
not let us exaggerate it.  While Egypt has gone up in population from
seven millions to ten millions under our rule, the Sudan under Mahdi
and Khalifa has declined from sixteen millions to four millions.  That,
in itself, is a deplorable fact which should lie not a little on our con-
science, but on the other side the shrinkage of population makes the
immediate task less formidable.  In any case it was a task which sooner
or later was inevitable, unless we were prepared to withdraw from
Egypt.   So long as we are responsible for the well-being of Egypt we
cannot contemplate the idea of the Nile Valley becoming derelict or
falling into the hands of other Powers without the most serious mis-
giving.   It is arguable that we are wrong to be in Egypt at all, but it
is scarcely arguable that, being in Egypt, we could fold our hands and
be indifferent to what is happening in the valley of the Upper Nile.
Now, putting all these things together, we ask, is the Liberal Party,
or any section of it, going to commit itself, at this time of day, to an
agitation for the evacuation of Egypt?  We think not; the thing is too
hopelessly chose jugle for practical politicians.   But if not, is it good
sense or good politics for Liberals to set themselves against the inevitable
consequences of being in Egypt, and to criticise after the event and in
the House of Commons that which they have been a party to in the
country during the recess?  Surely the right course instead is to fix our
eyes on the present and future, and to labour strenuously to make the
administration of die new territory wise, just and humane.

That was written in 1899, wh^en Spender was thirty-six.  Forty
years later, when he was seventy-six, an article he wrote in the:
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